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ROOM FROM THE POWEL HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, BUILT IN 1709 
FURNISHINGS AND COSTUME OF THE PERIOD 
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THE AMERICAN WING 


IIN OF THI 


[he American Wing, opened to the pub 
November 11 
Mr 


its 


Mrs. 


OWesS 


and 


on 


the generosity of 


METROPOLITAN 


being to 


Robe rl 


W. de Forest, who have given to the City 


the building in which 
early Americar 


ol Ne W York 
housed the collections of 
art. The Museum ha 


the past fiiteen years representative 


Ss assemble d throug! 
metal 
which 


furniture, 
and textiles 


the utilitarian arts 


work, ceramics, glass, 


together with painting and interior ar¢ 


tectural woodwork of the period, make 
} 


possible lo re-creat the 


typical interiors of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries 
hibition the coll 
been amplified 


us friends 


The plans for the American Wing wert 
prepared by Grosvenor Atterbury tn collal 
oration with the Museum authorities. It 
the installation of some of the old interiors 


n restorations Were fr 


Norman M 


. —. + ™ 
architect of Prov 


where certal 


the Museum has relied 
Isham, the antiquarian 
Island, 


study 


upon 


lence, Rhode 


[ and 


est In 


‘arly New Englanc 


houses rendered his assistance invaluabls 
[The modern reproductions of two 
typical of the sev 
designed by and executed under 


ion ot 


nteenth <¢ 
George Francis Dow of 1 


Massachusetts. For the suggestion of roo 


treatment in the seventeenth-centuryv exh 
bition gallery acknowledgment is 
William W. Cordingly of Chestnut 
Massachusetts, who very kindly furnished 
drawings and a model of roof 
following those in the First Parish Church 
of Hingham, Massachusetts, called the 
“Old Ship Meeting-House.’”’ Great assis- 
nv friends of the 
freely at our 


disposal their knowledge derived from long 


the 


tance has been given by ma 
Museum, who have placed 


study of the arts and crafts of the early 
days in America. 
rhe installation of all of the rooms and 


the woodwork 


ol 
Which has been required have been done 


construction anv new 
by 
the Museum’s workmen in its own shops. 


oe 
Likewise, our own men have carried out the 


are 


1 


} 
I 


STOUDS 


atmospnert ot 


quired, 


lifelong inter- 


rooms 
OpsTik Id, 
duc to 


Hill, 


trusses 


MUSEUM OF ARI 
painting, upholstery, modeling, and plaster- 
work. The active interest of these men has 
made possible the prompt completion of the 
building. 

In furnishing and equipping the rooms a 
effort to insure his 


has 


might well have 


been made 
The aim 


rooms as they 


preat has 


torical accuracy heen to 


show these 
original 


been furnished at the time when the 


general 


woodwork was constructed. The 
stvlistic quality of the rooms has been fur- 


ther fortified from the historic point of view 


| study of the tiny 


an exhaustive 
newspaper 


| , 
advertisements of the earl 


and 


; , 
elded many suggestions 


davs, which have 


and unexpected facts regarding the position 
of the utilitarian arts 

From these sources It is definitely estal 
lished that for the finer textiles, potteries 


brasses, wall coverings, and prints our earl 


forebears relied upon importations from 
abroad in the decoration of their rooms 
Most of the furniture and architecture was 
designed and constructed here, while Col 
nial painters and silversmiths were widel 


patronized 
Following the 


\merican 


' ; 
CONCIUSIONS We are SHOW 


ing in th Wing interior arch 


tecture, furniture, silver, and paintings of 
\merican provenance To complete thi 
ensemble a large variety of old fabrics 

ised in the drapery and upholster the 
rooms { examples of other importations 
such as « mics olass lustres d wall 
papers of appropriate styles, are used u 
conjunction with the American-made piect 


Many of the invent advertisements 


h h 


and contemporary descriptions which form 


our authority for this scheme are noted 11 


the Handbook of the American Wing.! 


For obvious reasons floor covering has 
not been attempted in the rooms. The 
earliest floors were sanded, although records 


of the use of Oriental rugs and carpets are 
met with early. In the eighteenth century 
painted floor canvases were much used, and 
in the last half century Wilton and 
Scotch carpets were in great vogue. Oak 


floors have been substituted for the pine of 


of the 


the original rooms 

Handbook of the American Wi iy Ky fT, 
H. Halsey and Ch irles O, ( orn XXi, 2383 pp 
ill. octavo New Yorl 24 Price, $1.00 
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firepl ces are bullt of old ri of 
e sizes, shapes 1 character ippropriate 
» the d 1 or | local rf ( 
room 
| | \me! \\ ro ( 
through thi nd eri f th 
Pierpont Morgan Wi rom. the nor 
balcony of wl Oop I ‘ 
trance vestibul 
In order to str he American n 
effect guick tr ht fron 
the Old World I New ree group 
portrait oO I \ mul 
Edward Sa s beer lit 
Oppo e tl r lhe s } 
he ports \ m New Yor I 
1709 1 the paint W ompleted 
790 Thre portant st ; 
shown, marbk Washinetor { Frat 
lin bY Ceracc! 1 Houd 1 respec 
and a terracotta by Houd 1 to 
portrait of John Paul ] 
\ galler » the | r} i with 
ises of the simple po ! 1¢ \mer 
ca and a few pieces ot p ed P 4 
furniture of tl! ‘ent ‘ 
From the end his ry. stair ito 
the actual ent of tl Amer Win 
he entrance is through a doorway of t] 
second quarter of the eigl ntl ntur 
from Westfield, Mas hus . 
doorway treatment pical the Cor 
ticut River valle 
THIRD FLOOR 
The low hallway 1m W h are shown 1n- 
dividual pieces of seventeenth-century fur 
niture, leads into the exhibitior Her 
devoted to selected representations of the 
art-crafts of the earliest period ot ¢ olon 
endeavor. In the architectural setting of 
this hall strict h rical precedent has been 
taken from the roof framing of the “Old 
Ship Meeting-House,” built in 1081 1 he 


roof trusses have 


after those in tl 


1e 


bh 


Old SI 


p, but adapted to 


j 


a differently proportioned room 


The sturdy 


shows more emphatk 


in America the 


Gothic building which the coloni 


over with them 


in 


ifm 


trea 


( 


] 


strons 


t 


he 


S( 


of th churc 
than perhaps ar 
tradition of lat 


venteenth 


entur\ 


ts brought 


Not only is the structural truss designed 
in the manner of the late fifteenth century 
but the efforts of decoration by the intro- 
duction of the great curved members, thi 
mall curved brackets, and the chamfering 


re strongly reminiscent of the halls of 
ny small English manor houses 
The high hghting at the end of the gab 
concession to necessitt It provides a 


onsistent roof treatment in the spirit of 
the time and enables the turniture and 
jects to be shown under a diffused 
de-light, thus bringing out much of th 


ir 
i 


e Cc 
ity of detail, which disappears under 





yp-lis fhe original roof of th 
hurch was lighted by dormer windows 
Had treatment been followed here, the 
ipply of light admitted would have beer 
j 


\lmost all the turniture shown 1n this 


s of the heavy oaken type used b 

UI rliest settlers following the Eliz 
n tradition Ihe chests and court- 
pboards gin clear 1dea of the variet 
form used by the settlers from abroad 
One or two early examples of the highboy 
the modern term for a chest raised upon « 
Ipporting framework, indicate the begin- 
ngs of the development represented 1 
djacent rooms and on the floor below 


he chairs are of the same period and their 
vered with flat pads of old 

lvet or damas| One rare chair 1s cov- 
ered with Turkev-work, one of the most 
opular types of textile used for upholsters 
or as covers for chests, cupboards, and 
tables. The earliest type of table shown 
s the long trestle table of pine and oak. 
Four-legged, gate-leg, and butterfly tables 
show diversity in turned designs. 

lhe India painted cotton curtains are 0 


the kind which supplied color to many a 
Colonial hom« Phe silver, all of Colonial 
nake—both church and domestic—ev!- 
dences the skill of our seventeenth-centur) 
silversmiths. A portrait of a New Am- 

lam magistrate, Jan Strycker, by his 
brother Jacobus, a New Amsterdam limner, 
was painted here in 1655 

lhe imported pottery and porcelain ar 
of the order of those mentioned in mans 
Colonial inventory—the earthen wares Ol 
Staffordshire, the Holland Delft, the Eng- 
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porcelains of 


lish Delft, and the Chines« 
the K’ang-hsi period. 

The Cromwellian body-piece and helmets 
and the Colonial halberds are a grim re- 
minder of the perilous days of the settle- 
ment of the new land 

[he impossibility of obtaining actual in- 


teriors of seventeenth-century houses which 


ut 
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these that the of defense and 


campaigns 
were planned 


religious, 


offense against the Indians 


and the constant economiK and 
with conse- 
New World, 


Such walls en- 


political questions, so fraught 


quences in the 


making of th 
debated and threshed out 
compassed as well the fevered talk which 


led to the executions of the Quakers on the 





would show the beginnings of interior archi- Boston Common in 1649, and the fierc 
rectural ornament in this country has denunciations of witchcraft during that 
XVII CENTURY PARLOR 
REPRODUCED FROM THE HART HOUSE, IPSWICH, MASSACHUSET1 

forced the Museum to the expedient of con- — strange psycholo \ wh re 
structing a reproduction of two rooms and = quent intervals swept over New England 
an entry from houses built in Massachu- for half a centur In fact, almost all of 
setts in the seventeenth century and still in the political history nd ron e of 
existence. These rooms reproduce the gen- | seventeent! urvy New Eng 1 could 
eral type of those found in the New England © be written agai he background such 
houses and referred to by Edward Johnson — interiors as th 

1054) in his Wonder-Working Providence On the left of the ent: repr 
of Sion’s Saviour in New England: ‘‘Fur- ducing general details of th hen of tl 
ther the Lord hath been pleased to turn) Capen house, built in 1683 psfiel 
all the wigwams, huts and hovels the Eng- Massachusetts. Such a room rved for 
lish dwelt in at their first coming, into practically every use; 1t was a_kitchet 
orderly, fair and well built houses, well dining-room, living-room nd 1roon 
lurnished many of them.’ combined. The ftramin 

It was around the firesides of rooms | typical of the tin W I ner 








lHE Mi 


post t 1) SlIMn r ‘ I ( 
rat motifs re found in ‘ npl 
a I ra) | } er | na I tine 
Iprigt I tn pin oard WItt 
mouldin hn 

LV pe The gr t firey Ot se nteent! 
century bricks has the round bake-oven tin 


chimney 


| 


IOKS 


the left-hand corner, and up the 
the ash sapling from which hung the h 


1 
1 1 t th t | tt 
to support the pots and kettles 
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here the 


! pen nous Pirts 
re chamfer vell as the summer beam 


[he quarter-round chamfer of the sum- 
value than 


Pires 


stered and unpaneled 


as more de corative 


the flat one in the Capen house 


of the walls are pla 
and the fireplace wall is sheathed with ver- 
Their mouldings are 

\round the fire- 


dec oration, an 


tical moulded boards. 
of examination 
wall 


worthy 


runs a band of 


place 


fective use dentils cut from 


a moulded 











WING 


amples similar to thos« 


gallery, but selected for their espex 


| fitness 


in this re-creation of a furnished interior 
of the last half of the seventeenth centut 

’ Across the entry 1s a more elaborate room 
of the early typ Th original of this 


room is the parlor of the H; 1040 


Snows 


effec I 


at Ipswich, Massachusetts. It 
effort for 
contemporary 
still in existence, and in it 
gether more methods of 
ration than = ar 


more definit decorative 


than any \merican 


are brought to 


room 


architectural deco- 
usually with 


associated 


seventeenth-century wor] 


While the general framing is similar to 


254 





TON, CONNECTICUT 


ard. On them ts introduced the use of 


colors—red and black—of which traces re- 


mained on the original room when it was 


renovated some years | his is the ear- 


APO, 


liest use of color in architecture in the Col- 
record 
nature to 


archr- 


onies of which we have an\ 
[he furniture installed is of 
with the 


tectural setting, 


harmonize richness of the 


and is accompanied by 
colored textiles he 
chest, the wainscot chair, and the cupboard 
are heavily carved, and all exhibit the fur- 
niture of the 
in its finest 


\t the east end of the 


subdued by auty ofl 


seventeenth-century colonist 


vein. 


main gallery, on 


opp' 
[WO 


visit 


and w 
simple 
raised 
Is perl 
work 
| he 
hung 
later I 
and CO 
but we 
tables, 
chair-s 
bed h: 
OF he 


t 
\cr 
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girts opposite sides of the entrance corridor, are — exhibition gallery is a small room which 
eam two small rooms. That onthe right as the allows a glimpse into the home surround 
sum- visitor approaches, opening from the hall- — ings that prevailed in the second quarter of 
than wav, is the earliest original American room — the eighteenth century in Connecticut, and 
Phres that the Museum owns, and came from particularly in’ the Connecticut’ River 
1eled, | Hampton, New Hampshire. Hampton valley This country was peopled by thi 
1ver- | three miles from Exeter—was settled in descendants of men from Dorchester, New 
'S are 1634, and is a part of the picture so appeal- town, and Watertown who, accompanied 
fire- ingly described by John Greenleaf Whittier — by their families, literally hewed their was 
1, an n his Tent on the Beach. All the wood- through trackless forests to what Is now 


ulded work except the large square ceiling panels — Hartford, where they settled in 1635 














ROOM FROM PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
e Ol and window frames is original; it shows the Ihe paneled wall in this room was 
sre- | simplest use of stile and rail paneling, with — tained many years ago from a house erect 
was raised beveled panels. The paneled ceiling probably in the second quarter of th 
eaf- | is perhaps unique in America. The wood- eighteenth century, at Newington, a tows 
Col- work is pine, and has never been painted. close to West Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
The small, rather crude folding bed is Farmington. The three walls of the room 
€ to hung with old embroidery dating a trifle have been built up around this paneled 
rchi- later than the room itself, but its character fireplace wall, which shows an advancement 
a and color make it appropriate. The simple in interior architectural treatment. In 
The but well-made chest, highbov, looking-glass, this the summer beam, girts, and posts 
yard tables, and chairs are of the period, and the — are incased in wood and a primitive cornict 
fur- chair-seats are of material matching the is added. The sliding shutters were ver) 
nist bed hangings, following the general usage usual in such houses and are an interesting 
of the time architectural detail 
, On Across the hallway and opening into the In the fireplace wall are found the new 
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nfluences which came into the Colonies around the paneled fireplace wall which 
rl 1 the eigl t] I Her ame from a house in Portsmouth, Rhode 
nd rail nel el Ww beveled Island——a_ settlement begun by Ann 
Her 1 pilaster shell Hutchinson in 1638 after her banishment 
upboard 1 1 differ fron from Boston [his paneling had been 
those of Gothic tradition. In this little built into an old house owned about th 
room we have a quaint, unsophisticated middle of the century by Metcalf Bowler 
expression of Renaissance forms whose ba- — an old-time merchant of Newport, who was 
Is was class« In contradistinction to one of the two delegates of Rhode Island to 
Goth lhe motif in the paneling is Eng- the Congress held in New York in 1765 
lish of the Queen Anne period Thearched to which he went in his coach and four. 
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ROOM FROM WO¢C 


panels are strongly reminiscent of a treat- 
ment usual in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I. The crossed stiles in the lower 
part of the wainscot and doors form a treat- 
ment peculiar to the Connecticut Rivet 
towns. 

The furniture is of the simple country 
types, made of local wood and showing 
little attempt at enrichment. Slat-backed 
chairs, a couch, a chest, butterfly and gate- 
leg tables are all of a sort that might 
originally have furnished this room 

From the opposite end of the exhibition 
gallery two rooms open. The door to th 
right leads into a long, low room built up 








IDBURY, LONG ISLAND 


In this we have a provincial rendition ot 
the Renaissance theme, with stile and rai 
paneling set between pilasters whose flutes 
are reeded in their lower portions. Th 
furniture is of the first half of the centur\ 
and shows various foreign influences which 
came into England and from there t 
\merica, about the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century. In the high cane-back 
chairs of decorative quality are found th 
effects of the continental influences which 
had come from Holland, the Oriental ust 
of caning that had reached Europe by wa) 
of Portugal, and the Spanish and Flemish 
foot. Of continental origin is the use 0! 
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veneers of burled woods seen in this room. 
\ few 
painted India cottons, portraits, and prints 


pieces of Chinese porcelain and 


are appropriate in the house of a rich mer- 
chant whose contacts were wide. 

The next room, entered from the exhibi- 
tion gallery, is a room from Woodbury, 
Long Island, representing a parlor of a 
well-to-do Long Island farmer of the middle 
of the century. A secret stairway led from 
a concealed panel in the rear of the closet 


TROPOLITAN 
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I he cul 
and whit 


elow 
blu 
printed linen were used in this country in 
interest 


is featured in the rooms | 


tains and cushions of fine 


ntury. Ihey are 


the eighteenth « 
and pattern are un 


ause | 


ing be 1e color 


usual, evincing strong Oriental influence 


SECOND FLOOR 


shown interiors 


which express the 
ighteenth centur\ 


On the second floor are 
thei 


ACCcessories 


and 


spirit of the e 


TOCOCO 








ALCOVE ON THE SECOND 


to the left of the cupboard, up over the 
cupboard, and both up into the attic and 
down into the cellar, where it was hidden by 
trap-doors. The paneling is an interesting 
example of Renaissance architectural detail 
as executed by a country carpenter. The 
Dutch tiling pleasantly recalls the days 
when the little children were taught their 
biblical lore from the crudely drawn pic- 
tures of sc riptural scenes before the fire- 


place. 

lhe furniture in this room is of maple 
or other soft wood. Much of it is probably 
the work of country craftsmen, and shows 
the transition toward the later style which 


to 





FLOOR OF 





AMERICAN WING 


THI 


includes not only the actual use ol 


This 


rococo 


{ 


forms, but implies an eclectic and 
sophisticated taste which seeks novelty and 
The complet 


artistic from. that 


variety, period marks 
change in 
which had preceded it, although in the tran- 


sitional work shown in the earlier group the 


expression 


introduction of forms from outside of Eng- 
preatler 


land began to lead the way toward 
sophistication 
In the exhibition gallery 


are seen related groups of furniture, textiles 


on this floor 
metalwork, pottery, and painting against an 
architectural background of appropriate d 

New York of the mid-eighteenth cen- 


sign. 


/ 
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On the walls ar 
traits by Copk whose 


an important teatu 


group ol pott ries 1S 


and art very close together 


Opening off the ga 


up around a panele 


Gadsby’s lavern \l 


has formed the basis 
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ot this room Phe 


which covers the wa 





made in En 


ordered by Thomas 
1730 for his pretentio 


in by his nephew, John Hancock 


“Son of Liberty 
Continental Congr 
dles and newel post 


England stairway. 


Che furniture is of th 


The book ase-secretary 


made by John Godda 


third quarter of th 





S rat 4 ti ( rp iustrate bot} 
le (Co if riations 
L rox 1] () | | ( ear t rcase 

removed intact from a brick house at 
Oriole, Somerset County, on the eastern 


shore of Maryland. It 1s fairly represen- 
of the homes of the men who officered 


the famous Maryland Line, whose valor 





» Rott] 
lt Battle of 





Although dating trom the middle of tl 
hteent! ntury this room preserves 
rlier qual Which marks it as a descen- 
lant t ( n int t } 
} ( Cal rCOTL I INteTIOI ne 
( S ) What marred Db\ mantel- 
Dit ( r date than the roor whi 
with the small strip panels beside it has 
1 lah, ' { 
rey \ was probably a generous fire- 
| TyTN) rr ] ) 4 Tall } ) 
| Oopenin Irrounas { olection- 
] 1 
n lding Ww shell lhe walls ar 
} 
paneled The mouldi 
h } ‘ } 1) r 1 rchitt 
iro 1 th oors and windows are conven- 
sal ] 
Onal Lnust | NOoOwevel S the CUur1IoUs 
by n th rchitrave Nhe doors 
1 windows wh repeats , 
1 ] 
the panels abi 
; 
TI tall, handsom« | cupboards 
{ | | 
nking the fireplac« re finely propor- 
} 
tioned ind thi SNe ls re W \| 4 I ed The 
cquer red in t ipboards reproduces 
1 } 
the origin color tound iderneatn t 
lo re Jory a nt t } tt 
Lay ¢ ( moat 1 paint S true OF th 
‘ ; 
color of the paneling Traces of gold wer 


helf ed In t ( ] o the fire 
place on the 1 has b assembled 
sroup of the salt-glazed wares of England 
ft the 1 » ft nported ito the 
Colon 1 1 1735-1770. In tt 
ther por I linner and t 
t < yrder « t ne Nanl 
Lea-l bli ( Wes LdaVercise 


wned by Thomas Buch 1, a New Yor! 
merchant pron nt at that tim 
In the furnishings of this room. ar 


rought together pieces chiefly of walnut 


ich represent the earlier examples of th 


briole period [he upholstered settee 1s 
probably unique among American-mad 
pieces. It 1s of Philadelphia workmanship 
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made tor Stenton, the famous mansion of 
james Logan built in 1728. Japanned fur- 


niture is illustrated by the Colonial-made 


l 


lowboy ot the tortolse- 


red 
a eold and blac k 


and 


shell background 


highboy 
and by 
looking-glass. 

Phe portraits in this room are the work 
f the Marvland painter, Charles Willson 
Peale, whose mezzotint of the Earl of Chat- 
ham hangs in the Philadelphia room. Théy 

; 


re beautiful examples of Peale’s work while 
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\dams, Commodores Rogers and Porter 
and veterans of the Revolution. It 1s an 
interesting note that Robert E. Lee, though 
still 


cession of Revolutionary vt 


t boy, was a marshal in the long pro- 


terans and per- 


sonages Which preceded the dinner 


The following vear Lafayette was also 
dined there by the Masonic Lodge of 


Washington. | afavette’s toast Co Teect 


let us help each other 


widespread 


emphasizes thi 


interest here in that nation 








BALLROOM FROM GADSBY’'S TAVERN, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
abroad, and carry the English tradition of | struggle for freedon wible evide 
representing George and Martha Washing- which remain in t lassical names ol 
ton and of having been painted from mem- many of our cities and the buildings of t] 


orv while Peale was in England 
Next to the Oriole room 


s the large and 
{ty ballroom taken out of Gadsby’s Tav- 
ern at Alexandria, Virginia 
Mount Vernon. 
Interest in its association W ashing- 
ton and Lafayette. It this 
that Washington attended his last birth- 
night ball on February 22, in 1798. Lafay- 


ette’s first association with this ré 


eight miles from 
| 


[his is of great histori 
with 
Was 1n 


room 


OM 


Was 
dinner given him in 


Which were present the Hon. John Quincy 


the publi 1824, at 


> 


Neo-Gr ek stvle of architecture the 


lor which Was largely 


fashion 
irtfelt 
her resistanct 


Sympathy lor (reece In 


against Turkish domination 


\lthough dating 
consistent example of th 


from 1793, this room, of 
unusual size, Is a 
architectural woodwork of the 


period and well confirms the statement that 


second 
styles carried on for many years after the 
date of their greatest popularity, particu- 
larly in provincial districts. Here we havi 
ly to the 


walls paneled onl chair-rail height 


250 
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from. the 
cabriole leg and 


nt simplest form 
solid splat 
through a vanety of full Chippendal 
ornamented. 


walnut, include fine examples of Philadel- 


N VV 
CW 


from which through easy 


I ngland early 


nhia nd 


Work transitions 

] in be followed the changes ol the middk 
the century as its third quarter takes 

s firmer hold. The upholstery fabrics ar 
ll of the period and give some idea of the 











ROOM 


ventional in profile he onl 
of the lateness of date les in thet 
toward refinement in these mould 
in the scale of the cornices of the doo 
The hanging balcony for musi 
feature as charming as it Is unusi 
well-formed posts and balustrad 
variety to the design 
The light gray-green with whi 


woodwork 1s painted reproduces as 


as possible the original color foun 


many lavers of more 
woodwork was cleaned 


The very considerable wall spac 


recent paint wl 


room affords an opportunity for th 
rangement ot ; comptete series ol 
chairs of the second period, showing 


ROM ORIO! MARYLAND 
O¢ ( ari n color and design of the ricl 
eng materials which were so generally used 

nd In the four corners are set tables and 
r- 1s hairs for gaming, although the original 
ins 1S proprietor of the tavern especially forbade 
ial, tl ill kinds of gambling. In these tables ar 
Iding seen slightly varving treatments of the 

tables OT tne period 

ch th The remarkable looking-glass on the 
exactly west wall is an example of the finest sort of 


\merican-made looking-glass of the second 
Again we have tl 
the carved and gilded mouldings, the 
distinct decorative 
the 


vers 


period. e scrolled pedi- 
ment 
dark walnut which has a 
quality, and the gilded pheasant in 
his 


top. olass 1s of 


} 
QO] 


aoe 
back 


The oldest, of 


Georgian 
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rm of 











[he brass chandeliers of English work- [In it we have the use of pilasters and com 
back manship, while of a period slightly ante- plete entablature based upon the lon 
endale | dating the woodwork, show the beginning © order [he cornice with modillions and 
est, of | of a new influence whose consummation is dentils varies from the classic formula, but 
tladel- seen on the floor below. | here remains in the whole entablature s reasonably com 
en them the general form of chandelier of the — pleti 
sitions second period, and the gadrooning which The naive painted d I I rries out 
middk decorates them is a detail found frequently the idea of the rococo inthu ol the 
takes | on the furniture of this floor period 1} marbling miniscent ol 
cS are Venetian blinds were in general use bi both Engl nd continental Ol UI 
of the } 
| 
| 
| 
ROOM FROM MARMION, PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY, VIRGINI 
' 
a this time. Few of the old ones survive early part of the centur The ef 
i eer but for practical purposes the Museum has __ pleasing in tone, though the paint I 
; a installed modern blinds of similar character unskilled in execution 
ea | The portraits on the walls of this room Phe mirror over the firep “ rt 
deine are by Gilbert Stuart, America’s great the original furnishing ot rool 
eee j native-born portrait painter of the eigh- 1s in the racteristic Chip} 
Bea. teenth centur The furniture ts full of the e inf 
7” From the end of the ballroom one enters — of bold, simple design car wp 
ne: a room from Marmion, Prince George — of detail. Old hangings of red brocatell 
eee County, Virginia. This lay between the — the window are true to the type popular 
ed Potomac and Rappahannock rivers, and the time lhe Chinese jars bri n 
oo was the historic estate of Philip Fitzhugh, — exotic note of gay color. 
ie owned in the last part of the eighteenth he last room to be seen on this floor 
we century by George Lewis, nephew of — was taken fron house built 1709 and 
boc. General Washington and commander‘of his owned by Samuel Powel of Philadelph 
ware body-guard Phe room itself was probably It is closely identified with the person 
erected about the middle of the century life of General Washingto When the 
{ 
201 
} 
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Britis! m ptur Philadelp t 8, mentioned as furnishing lights for 

[? . @ . _ ] . ; | YT j +} ® lly er } nortrait 1 thi . ' 
wel oO . ) l I i I ( t Dalrool | ( POrtralls IM thIS room 
oe | ‘ | ¢ + | ] ~~ ’ ’ ‘ ] . : 

(larlish LCL pon | DT eVacuatliol lad a large } nporal sale hers being 








General W ton mad t his head of men who were loved throughout America 
irters Dur \ through August for their strenuous opposition to George 
1707 while the Constituts of the United [}l’s treatment of the Colonies The 
Stat ‘ \\ ( Derby stat o freely adver- 
Har on I I im es and figures 
to the ho rn ect reflect the ominous poli- 
he ro rep! Stal | pher f Philadelp| t tl 
ROOM FROM PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
tural treatment of the period The elabs Lim Ihe emblemat rroup of William 
rate ceiling is a careful plaster cast of anold Pitt, Earl of Chatham, receiving the grati 
eiling still remaining in the room that ad tude of America recalls the tribute paid 
joined this one, and is a fine example of — him by the Boston patriot, the Rev. Jona- 
eighteenth-century plasterwork. Thefurni- than Mayhew “To you grateful America 
ture is all of Philadelphia mak The old attributes that she is reinstated in_ her 
vellow damask curtains are fashioned after former Liberties America calls you over 
a description found in an order given in 1703 — again her father; live long in health, happr- 
by Benjamin Franklin’s son, William Frank ness and honor; be it late when you must 
lin. The wall-paper was made in China and cease to plead the cause of lberty on 


Is very similar to that imported for a rel- — earth 

ative of Samuel Powel, Robert Morris, in 

1770. The hanging lustre is English, and ot Pi 
the type which Major André in his descrip- The f 
tion of the Mischianza, the famous ball devoted to American art dating from the 


I 


irst floor of the American Wing IS 


given by the British officers in Philadelphia days of the new Republic to the end of the 
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first quarter of the nineteenth century 
[he country was rapidly recovering from 
the devastating economic effects of the 
Revolution Phe late Roman classic work 
for which a vogue under the leadership of 


Robert Adam had held sway in England 
for a quarter of a century, made especial 


appeal in America where there was on 


eled after classic forms 


nd inclu 
satins, taffeta 
Phi I 
made in ¢ 
tions pecu 
home from 
gators 


constructec 


MI 


{ 
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SEUM 
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Drocat 


Ss, ant 
lis 


wit 
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ae) 
nton 
ilcove 
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chitectural woodwork 


\F ARI 


rintes 
ye 
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thy 


around som¢ 


mer nt MMe 
! has beet! 
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l, } \ 
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ROOM FROM HAVERHILI 


floor exemplifies thi 
delicacy of detail and slender proportions 
of the period. The cornice is a replica of 
that in the a brick house built 
in Washington between 1798 and 1800 after 
William Thornton. The 


{ 
) 
1g 


‘Octagon,”’ 


plans by Dr 
arched openings on the east, north, a1 
west walls are original woodwork from a 
house in Baltimore, built about 1810. The 
lurniture is of the Sheraton type and shows 


a transition into the Empire styl It 1s 
ff Duncan 


chiefly from the workshop 
Phyfe, a well-known New York cabinet 
maker of the early nineteenth century. 
Che old fabrics which cover the furniture 
and drape the windows are of the period 


MASSACHUSETTS 
um orm an or e fron 
house in Salem built about 1804 after 
ns by Samuel MelInt re, the great Salem 
irver and builder [he mantelpiece wa 
cen from a house in Boston attributed to 
arles Bulfin lhe walls-are hung with 
old sepia-printed French landscape paper 
ind the furt re is of the pau 1 Sheraton 
pe whl h rl r 
tur 
From t ! m Dé Wi t| 
wall of the American Wing, the on 
rior wall whi in Itimate cart 
it of the Museum pl will be exposed to 
ew It has been composed about the 
resting old tacade of the | 1 State 
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Branch Bank w intil a few years ago traits of Alexander Hamilton by John 
ood at 15 W Street | his building was Trumbull and Daniel Boone by Chester 
rected betw ‘ 1824 fror Hardin 
plans of well-known architect, M. | Phe door on the east wall leads to two | 
Thompson. [he design may be considered — rooms from Haverhill, Massachusetts, taken 
fairly representative of its period, when from The Eagle House, an inn erected in 
classical forms were used with almost ar Isis | heir furnishings are of the order of 
haeological restraint From 1824 to 1836. those in many a New England seaport home 
the building in Wall Street was the home of | of the Early Republic, when the New Eng- 
the United States Branch Banl From land shipwrights launched by scores the 
1836 to 1854 Vas Occupied by the Banl vessels which carried our flag into every ; 
of the Stat New York and from 1854 port of the globe, and returned with cargoes 
itil 1g14 S he | 1 States As Vhich brought wealth to their owners and 
say Offic the attendant luxury of living to the com- 
[he doorw rest the foot of 1 Stalr munit 
leads into a beautiful room which was In this first room we have a typical 
riginally the drawing-room in a three-story xample of an early nineteenth-century in- 
brick house, erected shortly before the War terior from north of Boston The Adam 
of 1812 at g15 East Pratt Street, Baltimore tradition forms the basis of the design and 
Marvland. [It was not far from the tavern — shows itself in the use of Composition orna- 
n wl Star Spangled Banner was ment and delicate pilasters. Suggestions 
first. sun | haracteristics of the for the architectural detail were found in 
terior architecture of the Early Republi publications which the builders of the da 
re en in the woodwork, the attenuation — possessed Phe wall-paper of French man- 
yf proportion hitectural members ifacture pictures a stag hunt, from the start 
pilaster olonne nd cornices—tl it a chateau to the finisl nd ves 
licate scale of decoration and its careful characteristic atmosphere to the room 
restraint. The craftsmanship is of a qual lhe furniture shows both Hepplewhite and 
equal to the design. No composition Sheraton influences. A number of pieces 
ornament appear Ihe pearls and bead- of New England Sheraton are brought to- 
ind-reel, as well as the elliptical colon gether to emphasize the use of light-toned 
nettes, are all wrought out of solid pin veneers of satinwood or maple, which coin- 
[he furniture shows full Sheraton influence cided with the taste of that time for light 
and ts largely of Baltimore origin he pic- colors and delicate scale. 
tures are almost all the work of Saint- The next room, also from the inn at 
Mémin, a young French émigré who learned Haverhill, has been furnished as a New 
his art in New York and worked in America England bedroom Phe woodwork follows 


for about twenty years, where his portraits the same disposition as in the preceding 
; on 


Sar 
the 
roo 


were much in demand room, but its decoration is less varied and 


i 


The next room Is a parlor from Peters- is of wood onl) The window curtains are 


burg, Virginia, and is a direct successor to — of old toile de Jouy, in the pattern of which 


the Adam interior of the eighteenth cen ire two medallions taken from a medal de- 
1] , , } ato 
tur he wall treatment employs lonic signed by Benjamin’ Franklin Phe bed 
F : Wh 
pilasters raised upon pedestals, supporting hangings and the covering of the wing chair } 
wa 
a complete entablature. The fireplace is are of English printed linen bearing alle- 
; Hine! D5 
flanked by elliptical arches springing from — gorical representations of Washington and : 
. eo ] ; ! | : Pea 
piers. Practically every available surface Franklin. The wall-paper was until re- | 
:; mil 
is covered with applied composition orna- cently in the old Imlay house in Allentown 
moc 
ment in a variety of designs. The furni New Jersey, where it was originally hung St 
Stu, 


ture is of the Sheraton type, and the walls in 1794. The furniture is New England r 
i ‘ J 1é 

are hung with an old bright vellow satin Sheraton. 
} , ] whe 

brocade of a shade and pattern very pop [he next and last room on this floor, des- 
I cate 


I 


ular in this period. The paintings are por ignated by the Trustees as the Charles Allen , 
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Munn Room, is made up of woodwork from 
Pennsylvania, decorated with composition 
ornament made in Philadelphia. Two ot 
the doorways and the window trim were ob- 
tained from a house still standing at 237 
South Third Street. The two mantel- 
pieces, Philadelphia-made, were originally 
in a house in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and 
are of historic significance, commemorating 
as they do the War of 1812. On the cen- 
tral panel of one is featured Perry’s victory 











through a narrow corridor, where American 
glass of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century 1s shown, into the gallery which 
contains the collection of American silver, 
gathered by the Honorable A. T. Clear- 
water and lent to the Museum. This al- 
lows a comprehensive study of the develop- 
ment of the silversmith’s art in this 
country. In the windows are cases of 
Stiegel glass from the Hunter Collection 
cM 7: fe Hann CC; oO: 4 











ALCOVE ON THI 
THE AMERIK 


on Lake Erie (1813) and on the other a 
sarcophagus bearing the legend, ‘Sacred to 
the Memory of Departed Heroes.”” In this 
room are brought together pieces of Sher- 
aton furniture and other utilitarian arts 
which bear some patriotic insignia. The 
walls are hung with portraits of Washington 
by Charles Willson Peale, Rembrandt 
Peale, John Trumbull, and Adolf Wert- 
miller, and of the naval heroes, Com- 
modores Hull and Decatur, by Gilbert 
Stuart and John Trumbull (probably) 
the bequest of Charles Allen Munn, to 
whose memory this room has been dedi- 
cated. 


From this Pennsylvania room one passes 


FIRST FLOOR OF 


AN WING 


A GIFT OF POTTERY 

I hree unusual specimens of early Islami 
pottery, a mediaeval Spanish bowl, and a 
Renaissance jar of Italian origin are shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions as a gift from Henry Walters. The 
earliest of the Near Eastern pieces is an 
earthenware plate decorated with an in- 
cised design of intersecting segmental circles 
forming compartments filled with rudimen- 
tary arabesques, and bordered with a ribbon 
motif and with two rows of small circles. 
lhe decoration is incised in a white slip, 
which is glazed a creamy white and further 
ornamented with alternating streaks of 
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reen and orange-vellow, radiating from trellis patterns In the bottom of the bow] 
the center [he plate may b ssigned te conventionalized leaf or petal motifs radiate lai 


the eighth or ninth centur n techniqu from a central dis} I he exterior is banded \ 
especially in the color decoration, t] ware around the rim with a crudely drawn linear th 


known as Sino-Iranian) resembl ha pattern Both in color and in pattern the ea 





miliar type of Chinese pottery of t ang bowl is exceptional or 
period (618-906), and was undoubted! Excavations conducted since 1908 at E] or 
produced in imitation of Chinese specimens lestar on the outskirts of the town of li 
exported to Persia and Mesopotamia fron Paterna near Valencia in Spain have shown sn 
t| Far East. Seven or eight hundred — that there was a considerable production in or 
rs later in date, but identical in tec] this locality during the twelfth, thirteenth m. 
nd early fourteenth centuries of. tin- th 
enameled earthenware with painted deco- Zif 
ration in manganese and green.~ This Pa- bo 

terna pottery 1s the connecting link between th 

tn ten centur specimens ot the same l 

technique found at Med \zzahra and cr 

Medina Alvira and the later green and wl 

manganese ware ol lerol: the technique be 
probably es back to Byzantine proto- th 

types. Sometime in the fourteenth cen- po 

tury, probably early, the production of this tel 

reen and manganese ware appears to have or 

ceased at Patern later pottery from r 

e Paterna kilt Ss an ‘lazed ware ot ag 

little or no artistic pretension } by 

Three pi pal groups are distu sh uy 

} { } } 1 1 

n the decoration of the tu meled Pater wl 

sai piccdets 1a potter In one ¢ I imal motifs du 

ese highly conventionalized and showing Orien- b« 

tal influenc In the s d, the decora- pri 

nique, Is t large tour-handled jar which © tion consists of floral or geometric designs; tet 

was made in Italy, perhaps at La Fratta, in — here, too, Oriental influence is conspicuous 


the sixteenth century \ conspicuous fea- In the third group, human figures are intro- 


ture of the design 1s the representation of a duced; these designs are Occidental in char- 


dragon, a lion, a co and a serpent acter and find parallels in European art ol 
} 


\ leopard surrounded by scrolling pal- the twelfth, thirteenth, and early fourteenth th 


mettes decorates the inside of a small earl centuries. Heraldic motifs are sometimes da 
Persian bowl (fig. 1) of glazed earthenwar« combined with other themes on 
covered with a white slip, upon which thi eaten Harn aneetines of Near Pastel sti 
design is engraved so that the darker color ceramics has been recently purchased, and is th 


of the clay beneath forms a background for shown with the pottery n by Mr. Walters. Cc 


arrest. cee metas OF the bowl is °° 2 ne ee eee es 3 
glazed a light creamy yellow; on the outside <i cael ee ' acai maak ze ym uated co! 
a green band surrounds the rim lhe prob repeated are painted in olive green, terracotti sp 
able date of the bowl is the tenth or ele pink, a1 deep manganes wn, In design up 
enth century. Of about the same date isa 25 ™ Color the piece 15 most pale the EI 
bowl ornamented with a painted decoratiot pre at eee pin mit : tl 
in turquoise and cobalt blue on a white Sea ee ae eee er all 
ground. The inside of the bowl is deco-  -eramica de Paterna. Goins iar in 


rated with segments of intersecting circles . = ere co 
forming compartments within which are treq ware which \ oa Wes 
cross-and-dot motifs; filling in are scale and —_—- Valencia. ) th 
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Attributed to the kilns of Paterna is a 
large bowl (fig. 2) in the gift from Mr. 
Walters, measuring 213 inchesin diameter at 
the brim. It 1s of coarse, brownish, enameled 


earthenware, with a painted decoration in 


green and manganese purple on a white 


ground. On the bottom of the bowl is a 
lion of heraldic character surrounded by 
small leaf-and-dot motifs 
green, Outlined with 
manganese. Around 
the brim is a simpk 


Ihe lion is in 


zigzag design. Thi 
bowl is not glazed on 
the exterior. It is in- 
tact except lor a fire 
crack, on account of 
which it had probably 
been thrown aside by 
All the 
pottery found at Pa- 
terna is fragmentar\ 


the potters. 


or damaged in som 
respect; these dam- 
aged pieces were used 
by the potters to fill 
up the pits from 
which the clay was Fic. 2. MEDI 
dug. Our bowl may 
be assigned most 
probably to the early years of the four 


teenth centur\ ee: 


FARLY WATCH FOBS 


It is a paradox among collectors that 
those objects which today are most abun- 
dant are the rarest of all to-morrow. It 
one thinks of bonnets, for in- 
stance—those which our mothers took to 
their hearts and heads in the days ot 
Godey’s Ladv’s Book bonnets beflowered, 
beautiful, wide-brimmed, 
costly to a degree, which sat mute on 


face-encircling 


spindling stands in state closets, or chatted 
up the Avenue, or the Row, or the Champs 
Elysées, each one guarded jealously by a 
tilting parasol—what has become of them 
allp There were millions of them in 1860, 
and today, with most skilful collecting, one 
could hardly find enough of them to fill an 
interesting vitrine in a museum \nd if 
the bonnets of our mothers are now rare, 





POTTERY 


after so short a time, what may be said ot 
the headgear of 1800, or 1700, or 1600! 
These thoughts were in the back of my 
head as | stood in the delightful little shop 
of Madame M 


der fingers she took down a small coffret 


in Paris, when with slen- 
and spread its contents before me on the 
table. Out of each silk-wrapped package 
came a neatly numbered object, every one 
of a type which, a 
century or two ago, 
every one fingered 
times a day 
< Dhese rs said she 


‘belonged to M. Ber- 


many 


nard whose’ hobby 


Was to collect watch 
fobs: he Visited shops 
numberless, and in 
the end brought to- 
vether some thirty 


\nd here 


eV are, for when hi 


Spec mens 
\ 
} 


t 


hed | bought them 
from his family. You 
wil now bu them 
for the Museum | 
AEVAL SPANISH looked at them curl- 
Y BOWI ous [hey were ot 
many kinds and peri- 


ods; several bore Louis XV ornaments and 


dated about 1750; some were t sseled, some 
woven in the most decorative way, with 
braid in color, gold, and silver; others were 


I 
le, with trim borders, 


of the Louis XVI sty 
medallions, and flower-clusters; still others 
there were which one recalls in portraits 
of incrovables 


Yes they Wee 


them were charming 


interesting, and some 
little bibelots in thei 
way, and objects of art—whether they were 
really worth the purchase | could not de- 


cide. ““Let me have them for a day o1 


two,” | said, “‘and perhaps I will keep 
them.”’” So | found my way presently to 
M. Jacq ies Reubell, wisest of my collector 
friends, and vastly experienced. ‘‘What are 
theser’’ said | He looked at them cau 
tiouslv; he took one up delicately, then 
another, then he sifted them into groups 
Presently he looked up at mi ‘They ar 
very good,” he said, ‘‘they are well wort! 


| 
it 


buying: they are pretty and rare indeed: in 
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ll my shopping I recall se two oO! 
tnres Ihe were the kind ot object Wi 
was rarely,preserved. The watch and the 
seals, yes But these delicate mounting 
ind he made a gesture with both hands 
they gave them to thi ldren to pl 
with, and they quite disappeared. Yes 
decidedly, buy them They will comple 


a collection of watches.” So they came to 


the Museum, the gift of an anonymous 
friend, in memory of J. Pierpont Morga 
who gave us his ollection of watches And 


some dav they may be shown each with a 
vatch of its especial period 

If on 1Or 5 p the fils I Val 1 10D 
one Tinds that the 2TeW OUL O Simpitest 
devices for extracting the watch trom its 
mall pocket, when the p \ hw 
levised for port ible ust dg, so fat 
nown, the earliest dated fob (10625) 1s that 
itt ed to the watch of Oliver Cro Vell 
preserved in the British Mus 
late eighteenth centur 1 possi 
er IODS Were sed | mi nd won 
alike, if one 1s to judge from gravu 
mode of the period; one of the famous cat 


toons caricaturing the extravagal 
t startled the court of Louis 
‘Baroness de Bon Air” and het 
escort returning from the Palais Royal, eacl 


elaborate watch fob of severa 


Iresses th; 


shows thi 


ining an 
pendent chains [hese fobs, of which 
collection. were 


there are several in the 


ribbons in delicate 


made of dainty tape-lik« 
Shades of mauve, blue, and pink, finished 
with elaborate tassels. Phi 
includes a number probably of S 
origin; these are of gaudily 
with elaborate metal 
type is illustrated by 
hair, which from its wiry 
that it 


of a pet horse, the favorite of som 


collection also 


colored silks 
Another 


braided 


trimmings 

one made of 
texture suggests 
S a remembrancer 
English 


sportsman. Others, with short chains and 


may have served a 


pendent seals, sometimes backed with rib- 
bon, which in thi 
nineteenth century were supp 
vest chain, recall those familiar in portraits 
of American statesmen of the late eigh- 
teenth and the early nineteenth century. 
The Stuart portrait of Washington in 
Boston, and also the Trumbull portrait in 


the collection of the late Charles Allen 


second quarter of thi 


lante d by the 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


Munn, both show fobs with ribbons and 


\\ seem to be of slightly different 
Similar fobs are shown in the Jar- 

\ portraits of Isaac Hull and William 
Bainbridge, both of the United States 
Navy, which han New York City 
Hall \n elegant fob of a single strap of 


ribbon witha slide and a gold seal is show n 
the Jarvis portrait of Henry Clay, and 
Monroe in the portrait by John 


Vanderlyn wears a chain and seal fob with 


ribbor b ith ot these portraits dare among 
those in the City Hall 

Pa Te 1, eer ) 

The fobs will be shown in the Room of 


Recent Accessions during the month, and 


temporarily in the Tex- 


Will tater De placed 


Room 


GILT GESSO SETTEI 


century Saw in 


country seats ol 


INprece lented SIZe and elegance Blen- 

m, Houghton Hall, Holkham, Castk 
Howard, and Stowe are but a few of an 
mpre assemblage of pseudo-classic 
buildings dating from this time lhe great 


rds of England vied: with each other in 


emulate the 


magnificence ol 
having as nearly 


i to 


Versailles and 


chieved it, felt 


as pr yssible 


| 


bounc furnish their 


ade “a 


furniture 
again, they 


white and gold salons with 
quately sumptuous. Here, 
irned to France for inspiration. 

lhe impoverished finances of the later 
Louis XIV had resulted in the 
famous silver furniture, 
a type which, if 


years ol 


1g down of the 


meiti 


and its place was taken by 
less expensive, was scarcely less ornate 
covered with gesso, 
predominated in the 


eighteenth cen- 


Furniture of wood 
eilded, 
French salon of the earls 


arved and 


tury, and was sufficiently splendid for its 
setting. What better could 
our English lords do to com P ve e their 
emulation than to copy this gilded furni- 
ture. And id The 
rilded settee shown 1n Bin of Recent 


Cecural 


this indeed the dic 


\ccessions well exemplifies the result 


Ihe settee 1s of beechwood, covered with 
| 
i 


alian for plaster), a mixture of whit- 


FeESSO 


It 
ing and size, which was applied 1n layers un- 


il a coating had been 


formed thick enough 


IOS 


to 
or 


and 
rent 
Jar- 
liam 
ates 
Ity 


p of 


OWN 
and 
ohn 
vith 


ong 


1 ol 
and 
CX- 
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to permit of carving in low relief. The gesso 
was then cut away, leaving a raised de- 
sign, In this instance one of strapwork and 
husks. Gesso was not, however, adapted 
to carving in high relief and the latter was 
ordinarily carried out in the wood itself. 
In this settee the lion masks, the inverted 
scrolled acanthus leaves, and the gadroon 
moulding at the bottom of the splats were 
carved in the wood itself, but later received 
a coat of gesso to form a better surface for 


POPC EPO NNN 


SETTEE OF BEECHWOOD 


ENGLISH, 


gilding. In order to bring out the carving 
the background was punched in ail de 
perdrix, thereby changing its surface tex- 
ture, and the whole was then gilded and 
burnished. 

Despite this open aping of the French, 
the English furniture designer never gave 
himself over entirely to the Gallic tradition. 
His product is indisputably English, as in- 
deed the product of any Englishman must 
needs be unless a complete metamorphosis 
and obliteration of the national spirit wer« 
possible. The settee under consideration 
belongs to the so-called “decorated Queen 
Anne” type and dates about 1725. The 
cabriole legs are adorned with animated 
lion masks bearing rings and pendent flow- 


ers, and terminate in lion-claw feet I he 
solid vase-shaped splats are reminiscent ol 
the Dutch influence of the late seventeenth 
century. It is in the design of strapwork 
and husks which patterns the splats, the 
scrolled framing of the back and arms, and 
1¢ 


} 
I 
alt 

it 


the upper portion of the rail that t 
French influence is most strongly fe 
Similar ornament can be found on much 


Louis XIV and Regency furniture and 
emanates from the designs of the Berains 





COVERED WITH GESSO 


ABOUT 1725 


/ 


whose influence over French decorative art 
Was enormous. 

[he settee came in 1848 from Stowe, the 
former seat of the Dukes of Buckingham 
and Chandos, and may be one of a set of 


chairs mentioned in the description of Stowe 
published in 1768.! A stool belonging to thi 
same set was formerly in the Mulliner 


Collection.2. The seat has been re-covered 
in old crimson damask, which probably ap- 


proximates the design and color of the 


original upholstery Pr. 
Stowe, A Description of the Magnificent 
House and Gardens of the Rt. Honorable 
Richard Grenville Temple, p. 44. 
The Decorative Arts in England, by H. H. 


Mulliner, p. 58. 
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COPLEY’S PORTRAIT OJ] 


MADAM BOURN] 
In pur rty of Mrs. S 
, Aa } i me 
inus Bourt Copley the M m | 
ust De re rdged oO the most pt 
ous amon earler American paint 


Copley at his best that he introduces us un 


T 
t 
ceremoniousl\ 


his sitter while he modestly withdraw 
and we scarcely n him, what with our 
preoccupation with the personality of h 
patron. 

There sits our matriar n her 
damask armchair. She is the tvpe of arts 
tocrat developed in the New World The 

ertical cre se d ling het orehe d spe S 
of long years of concentration upon tl 
activities Which are required « woman « 
large family and prominent position. Her 
mouth betrays the fatigue of maintainiu 
tandards unrelaxed. Her supremacy with 
in the sphere to which she has been called 
has surely never been questioned and never 
le life | S The fine tra 


Shall be whi 
parent skin about her eyes Is | 
and a shade inflamed, but 
still in the blue-gray eyes and 
the lean littl Her eyebrows 


courage in 
curved 
are mouse-colored but her hair 
out trom 


heavy 


her simple white cap, is of a 
brown which can be explain 

by the fashionable practices ol 
dyeing the hair or donning wigs. 
wears an ample dress of heavy brown silk 
with a white 
knitted mitts. On her lap she holds a 
white cloth. herself busy 
with hemming a napkin so that there shall 


be no idle hands for Satan to find mischiet 


broad white kerchiet 


ane 


Has she kept 


for, or 1s the cloth there to protect that 
indestructible silk dress from the wear and 
that the Bible 
entails? For, 


Stances a woman 


constant support of a 
whatever worldly ci 
find 


herself in 


may 
wicked to be unthrift 


When Copley painted this portrait 
Room of Recent Accessions. Oj 
H 504 \\ 40, Inches Signer Ino S. Copley 


pinx 700 


FROPOLITAN MI 


Into the act lal pre sence Ol 


SEUM OF ARI 
seventy 


1 Ww 


Vear>rs old. 
and had still 


Phat sh 


Bourne was 


had been three vears a wi 


OT 


irs of life ahead of her 


enjoyed substantial worldly possessions jis 
ndicated by her will,? among the items of 
vhich were listed iegro boy and a negro 
irl, her husband’s silver-hilted sword, a 


large silver tankard, and 
jewelry besides. We are not surprised to 
learn that she is the mother of eleven chil- 


much plate and 


, six of them girls, all of whom grew up 


and found husbands 

» old-time Cape Codders, these 
Their mother had been Mercy 

herself the granddaughter of Cape 


children. 
Gorham 
twenty vears before 
John Gorham of 


Cod settlers. [In 1675 
she was born, ¢ 
Yarmouth had died fighting in 
Philip’s War. the Bourne side of the 


aptain 


King 


house, old Melatiah had been chosen in 
1717 one of a committee of three to settle 
with the [Indians the boundaries of the 


town of Barnstable. son, Sylvanus 


born 1694, grew up in Falmouth but moved 


to Barnstable in 1720, two vears after his 


/ 
marriage to Mercy Gorham \s a mer- 
hant he amassed a large property. He 
served his Oommunity in Various Capacities 
as colonel in the militia, as member of thi 
council for more than twenty years, and as 


f Common Pleas for a 
At the time of his 
chief 


death in 1703 he held the office of 
JUSTICE, 

It was in the year 1760 that the elderly 
Mrs. Bourne sat to Copley. That same 
year saw the beginnings of Copley’s English 
though it was to be eight vears be- 
actually left rebellious Boston and 
ll another before he settled in London, 
there to live and work for the remainder of 


career 
fore he 


Stl 
| 


His English career began when 
the Society of Artists of Britain on 


his life. 
Great 


the occasion of their annual exhibition 

See Freeman’s History of Cape Cod, vol. II 
| 01 I nh the Copley portrait 1s men- 
oned | por I t tne possession 
Ol tf ly, passing Irom generation to genefa- 
O n Boston and Barnstable, spending forty 


ntine villa and finally three years 

Rhode Island, in the possession ot iF 
Barnard French, Madam Bourne’s great-great- 
\4 
i 


yn, from whom the Museum bought 


rly 
me 
ish 
be- 
ind 
on, 
of 
len 
on 


on 


en- 
lon 
Ta- 
rty 

ars 


at- 
ht 
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portrait of his half-brother 
Henry Pelham, known as the Boy with a 
portrait had been sent 


across the ocean from Boston and Captain 


pains to draw out of important London 


critics their opinions as to the merits of 


this example of Colonial art. 

\t this time Benjamin West, though a 
vear younger even than Cople) had at- 
tained an established position in the British 


capital and had already begun his kindl 


fathering of American pain 
the elegant European touch. 
the Boy with a Squirrel when it arrived 


and wrote to Copley a generous letter con- 


He SPONSOT’ ad 


taining a prolix and somewhat naive crit 

; 7 + +} | t . ll tfanm +1 
ism of the worl It was excellent in man 

wavs but “too line) In this opinion Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is reported by Captain 
Bruce as concurring. Coplev’s drawing 
was wonderfully correct but too hard and 


over-minute. said Sir Joshua, and his color 
was too cold And vet Sir Joshua said he 
considered Copley a better painter than 


Benjamin West and indeed a better por 


example 
fortunes in Lon- 
don 

The following vear Copley sent a second 
portrait, a Portrait of a Girl, which seems 
not now to be identified. As a painting it 
impressed West and Reynolds very much 
Squirrel had, but both 
gentlemen and many personages of impor- 
tance besides seem to have been deepl\ 


as the Bov with 


shox ke d by 


he subject of the portrait, and 
Captain Bruce pleaded loyally with his 
friend back in Boston to make every effort 
to find for next year’s exhibition a prettier 
subject. West wrote, moreover, that he 
found the 
and too brilliant in color, “each part of the 
Picture being equell in Strength of couler- 


accessories too highly finished 


ing and finishing, each making too much of 
a Picture of its silf, without due subordina- 
tion to the Principal Parts, viz. the head 
and hands.” 


Copley-Pelham Letters, page 44 


All thisdrastic criticism Copley tookin the 
indly spirit in which it had been intended. 
He was modest about his art and eager to 
perfect it. For several years past he had 
been as fully employed as he could expect 
or wish to be, and although he was obliged 
to do all parts of his portraits with his own 
hands his income was satisfactory. But he 
could not reconcile himself to the lack of 
intelligent criticism and good example in 
Boston. “IT think mvself peculiarly un- 
lucky,” he wrote to his friend Bruce, “‘in 
living ina place into which there has not 
been one portrait brought that 1s worthy 
to be called a Portrait within my mem- 
ory.”’? An unprovincial judgment, surely! 
He adds to this the complaint that in 
Boston portraits are regarded only for the 
resemblance they bear to the originals. 

lo us of today it will seem that Copley 
was Inclined to underrate decidedly his own 
stvle and that his advisers were given to 
overlooking good qualities which differed 
from their own. West and more under- 
standingly Sir Joshua had gone back to the 
color and method of the Venetians. Ex- 


oO not 


had gone We d 
Ri4 
bt 


ctly where Copley 
know, but his results point more to 
burn’s influence than to any other. He 
drew from the more immediate past, the 
bright-hued past of Hudson, Highmore 
and Hogarth and their less adroit Colonial 
Where Sir Joshua’s people ar 


relaxed and ostentatiously of the leisure 


Imitators 


class, Copley’s like Blackburn’s are brightly 
alert, highly innervated, and curious about 
life. His interest 1s in color rather than in 
tone, and his cool, pungent schemes accord 
refreshingly with the sprightly expression 
of his sitters, his decisive outlines, his bril- 
lant silks and flesh firm as apples. Lar- 
oilliere could have appreciated these and 
the decorative detail, and if Copley never 
achieved Largilliére’s nor Sir Joshua’s grand 
style his is also never commonplace. [The 
Colonial demand for a likeness which he 
deplored and his fine honesty and penetra- 
tion which enabled him to meet the demand 
made him our greatest historian and biog- 
rapher of the fifteen years just preceding 
His hon- 
esty of craftsmanship and incisive frank- 


the outbreak of the Revolution. 


*Copley-Pelham Letters, page 51 
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ness of vision suited to perfection the tem- 
per of the Colonies, where activity was 
respectable and there was a general un- 
spoiled acceptance of the = stern adage 
Handsome is as handsome does 


H. B. W. 


A PAINTED CHINESE JAR FROM 
A TOMB OF THE LATER 
HAN PERIOD 


In the last few vears jars of bluish baked 


clay, decorated with painted, unfired designs, 
have been brought ove! 
from China. Before be- 
ing painted these pieces 
were covered with 

coating of white plas 
ter; a beautiful, brill 
ant vermilion red 
freely applied, which 
easily rubs off, 1s one 
of the characteristics ol 
these pleces but other 
unfired pigments 
greens and vellows 
were used The blue 
clav tomb figures, close- 


] , ' 
IV re lated to these, have 


been considered earlier 
than the well-known 
l’ang figurines, al- 
though their exact date 
has not vet been as- 
certained Several ol 
the jars of a clay and 
technique similar to the 
early tomb figures have 
an unsymmetrical de- 
sign, related in style 
to the decorations on 
small Six Dynasty ae aa 
bronzes and those on 
the inside of certain gilt-bronz 
But others, and amongst 


boxes olf 
the same period. 
them the one recently acquired and now 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
have in shape and style of decoration a 
strong Han character and seem to have been 
made during this period or shortly after. 
[he piece now under consideration has 
the advantage of being decorated with a 
wide band of hunting scenes in a good state 


ot preservation It is one of a pair ol 





PAINTED JAR, CHINESE, FROM A TOMB 


which the other is in the British Museum 
[he painting on our jar is reproduced in 
Waley’s book, Introduction to the Study 
of Chinese Painting 

On a broad band round the body of the 
jar the realistic hunting scene 1s drawn in 
outline over a foundation of white chalk 
and filled in with colors which have, how- 
ever, greatly faded. A rough-looking man 
on a very poor old horse goes hunting; hi 
has a feather in his skull-cap and carries ; 
long tasseled lance. while his saddle 1s set 
back curiously far. He 
first meets a stag which 
seems to look at him 
with more disdain than 
fear, then a large mon- 
kev running like a man 
on his hind legs, and 

well-drawn lioness 
Then, atter a gap wher 
| 


the painting has been 


destroved, appears a 
man, also on horsebac} 
who wears a headdress 
like an American Indi- 
an’s. Heseems tocarrs 
a bow which, however, 
is difficult to distin- 
Behind him a 
hill and 


i dog seems to frighten 


euish 


wolf climbs ; 


an old monkey; then 
comes another dog and 
a snarling tiger. 

The men and the ant- 
mals, especially the lion 
and the tiger, are ren- 
dered in a very realistic 


way, cleverly drawn 


HAN PERIOD Ry , 
with much spirit and 
evidently observed 
from nature, while on the other hand th 
monkeys are more like men and, if it wer 
not for their tails and strangely flexibl 
hands and feet, might be taken for such 
lwo mors bands of lozenges between 
wavy lines on the neck and a leaf design 
round the rim complete the decoration 
The remaining part of the jar Is covere 
ith the vermilion red mentioned befor 


2 wi ) int > : ir 
Besides the interest ol the jar as earl 
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ise, It must belong to the late Han period 
or the beginning of the Six Dynasties, it is 
specimen of the earliest Chinese painting 


we know 





potter Uf painting 1s quite remar Die 
It is not at all primitive ry well dor 
nd above the average of most ot the earl) 
Chinese paintings which we know. Con- 
lerin hat, judging by the stvle of the 
D Or \MENT 
ACCESSIONS 
CHINESE P s EXHIBITED I 
Room H | Department of Far 
astern At xhibition s be I 
ranged oO 1! | I wr (Chines 
A\1 ] 
paintings fron eM n ) 
Bronze Heap IN Municu. One of the 
most popular pieces Of Greek sculpture in 


existence 1s probably the bronze head ot 
boy in Munich, No. 457 


we have of it gives but an inadequate idea 


[he plaster cast 
for the lovely surface cannot 
be reproduced. We have been fortunate 
In acquiring an excellent bronze reproduc- 
month in the Room 

lhe bust, it must 
the head prob- 


ably belonged to the statue of a victorious 


tion of it, shown this 
of Recent Accessions. 
be remembered, is modern 


young athlete 


THE Girt OF A DAGNAN-BOUVERE1 
Since 19060 the French artist Dagnan- 
Bouveret has been represented in our col- 
lection by one picture—the popular Ma 
donna and Child of the Wolfe Collection 
\nother example of the work of this artist 
has now been given to the Museum by 


Baker. It is an earlier work 


George | 


AND NOTES 


than our Madonna, being dated 1883, and 


entitled Hamlet and the Grave-Digger. 


} ] + + ; 
Hamlet, dressed in a French costume ot! 


the time of Catharine de’ Medici, stands 1 


erassy churchyard, the church, a Roman- 


esque edifice, appearing in the background 
With his 
the skull from the ground and holds it while 
Horatio, here 

] 


portly person, looks on. 


pocket handkerchief he has lifted 


represented as a_ rudd) 
Ihe painter has 
spared no pains in realizing his conception 
Ihe figures have been carefully studied 
from models and each detail, one feels, has 
been taken directly from nature, in accord 
with the tenets of that group of painters with 
which Dagnan-Bouveret ranged himself. 

His care in the preparation of his picture 
is further exemplified in the frame, which 
is designed as a part of the whole work 
On it has been cut as an ornament the indi- 
cation of the act and scene, the date 15090, 
and the words from the play, “That skull 
had a tongue in it and could sing once, it 
might be the pate of a politician which 
this ass now o’er-reaches, one that would 
circumvent God, might it not?” 

rhe picture will be shown this month in 
the Room ol Recent A ccessions. B. B 
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MopeERN Decorative Arts. There can but rivaling Oriental masterpieces in per- 
be no two opinions about the distinguished — fection of execution. Among the new pur 


position which Edgar Brandt holds among chases is a notable example of Dunand’s 
contemporary French craftsmen as a work- lacquer. The ptece 1s a large oblong panel 
erin metal. The beautifully designed and fig. 2) representing a black panther, after 
executed grilles, ramps, radiator- and fire- a design by Paul Jouve. The figure of the 


screens, lighting fixtures, and other pieces animal is modeled in very low relief; the 
of wrought iron which come from. the effect of the spotted skin 1s skilfully ob- 
ateliers on the Boule- tained in the lacquer 
vard Murat, Paris, have The background of 
given to this artist an 
international reputation. 


Among his best-known 


tawny orange and green, 
interspersed with egg- 
shell, is particularly el- 
fective in suggesting 
light breaking through 
a tangled underbrush. 
Among the other new 


aACCeSSIONS are a panel 


works are the iron doors 
of the Verdun monu- 
ment, the new staircase 
balustrade in the Louvre 
Museum, the ornamental 
ironwork of the new 
Grand Magasin du 


representing Pasiphae 
executed in pdte-de-verre 


Printemps at Paris, and by Henry Cros; a study 


of the steamship “Paris.” in painted terracotta by 


Brandt uses all the re- the same artist; an un 
usual specimen of Met- 


they’s richly decorated 


sources of modern tech- 
nical science in the 
handling of the metal, 
but never to the viola- 
tion of the nature of the 
material employed. In 
this he follows the best 


ceramics; and three ex 
amples of the austerely 
beautiful glass with deep 
etched decorations by 
Marinot. Another group 


S composed O! works bi 


traditions of the great 


periods of ironworking 


In the past; but within unique pieces overed 
these conditions, his de- elass jar with desig 
signs display creative ol dragonflie S < horn 


omb with a decoration 





ability of high order. 


His style is original, un- FIG. I n silver of horse ches 


t 


mistakably personal. A DOOR GRILLE BY EDGAR BRANDT nut leaves wrought in 
characteristic example of low relief, and a long 
Brandt’s finest work, a large door grille (fig. chain of conventionalized floral motives 
1) decorated on both sides, is included enameled in yellow and greet Id 
among the purchases of modern decorative — set with little brilliant es 
arts which are shown this month in th 
Room of Recent Accessions \CCESSIONS OF CHINESE JEWEL! 
Jean Dunand is another French crafts- the collection of Chinese jewelry beer 
man of today who has won his laurels inthe added the five pieces which are on " 
field of metalworking. Lately he has met the Room of Recent Accessions. They art 
with fresh triumphs in another branch of all tomb finds. Two are silver-gilt hair 
the applied arts—in lacquerwork. His use needles, peony flowers with stamens end 
of lacquer in the decoration of metal has _ ing in small seed pearls—forerunners of the 
produced delightful results, but Dunand’s Lalique jewelry [hey date from the end 
most ambitious achievements have taken’ of the T’ang or the beginning of the Sun 


the form of large screens of original design, period. The other pieces ar 


_ 











ARLY \MERICAN 
connection with = th 
in Wing, types of 


cture are being 


in a collection of 
by the Library 

embracing ex- 
seventeenth cen- 
f the nineteenth 


he best work of 


ndrew Hamilton, Peter 


Ne oe a 








John McComb 


r but significant 
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Cylinder seal, Svro-Hittite, first half o 
second millennium B. ¢ 

*lTerracotta egg with palmettes and lot 
bud decoration, Athenian, VI—V cer 
B. C.; black alabastron with two fem 
neads (forgery 

Collection over 200—«Oopleces in 1 
fragments) of antiquities from Spar 

‘ figurines, sma ses nd p 
sherds 

Relief portralt head o 1 aderiy ] 
terracotta, Greek, Ptolema per 
found at Memphis 

J ry, from Haghia Ir Cret 

Minoan III; fragments (3) 0 
in ware, Middle Hellad 
lwo geometric jugs, IN-VIII cent. B. ¢ 
one bucchero vase, inscribed: six 
figured Athenian vases, VI-V cent. B« 
rble statuette of a woman, Ron 

copy of a V century tvpe; three inscrip- 
tions in bronze, one archaic Greek, thi 
other two Roman; sn bronze head 
abt. 480 B. ¢ ragment of a Roman 


cameo 


Backplate and hogus ump defense), « 
eraved and gilded, German 521 

lomb figure, pottery, Chinese, Han d 
200 B. ¢ 220 A.D 

Painted jar, Han dyn.; cup, early por 
ain, late |’ang; two porcelain spr 


lers, before Ming 


slip decoration; one 


dyn.: one Chun yao bow 
Chinese 
fPlate and bowl, Persian, VIII 


bowl, Syro-Egyptian 


vase, Italian, XVI cent 
Bowl, | owestott, ¢ chinese, 


iW aistcoats 5 
early XIX cent 


iSocks 2 embroidered 


XIX cent 


placed on exhibition. 
\ccessions Room 


| loor | Room re) 


— 


4d 


English, |: 


late 


] 


s } 
Serol 


‘ 


Ko yao d 


1 


X-XI cent 
bowl, Paterna ware, Spanish, XIV cen 


XVIII cent 
te XVIII 
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MEMBERSHIP 
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FELLOWSIN PERPETUITY, Whocontribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 100 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an 

nually 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who { rally 00 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, Who pay annually 10 
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following privileges 
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group exceeding four in number 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For speci privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the | 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending colle 
tions, and collections in the Museum. see spec 


Requests for permits to copy a..d to photo 
graph in the Museum should be addressed 
the Secretary No permits are necessary 
sketching and for taking snapshots with han 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal h 
days. Forfurther information, see special leaflet 
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CATALOG! published by the Museum 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to 
Museum, Cotor Prints, ETCHINGS, and Casts 
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